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7 Editorial Notes 
An Apology 


Owing to unavoidable circumstances, we were unable, for 


the first time, to publish the July number on time. This issue com- 
bines into one the issues of July and October. 


Wilbrforce University's New President 


Dr. Charles Harris Wesley was elected to the presidency of 
Wilberforce University in June 1942 by a unanimous vote of the 
trustees. Dr. Wesley is very well-known as a lecturer, author, and 
scholar, and has served at Howard University for more than 
twenty-five years as professor of history, administrative head of 
the department of history, dean of the college of liberal arts, and 
dean of the graduate school. 

Dr. Wesley was born in Louisville, Kentucky, and received 
his early training in the public schools of that city. He is a grad- 
uate of Fisk University and holds the degrees of master of arts 
from Yale and doctor of philosophy from Harvard. He has pur- 
sued research studies in Paris, France, and London, England, 
and has travelled extensively in the United States as well as in 
Europe. He won a university scholarship at Yale and an Austin 
teachers scholarship at Harvard. He has been also a Travelling 
Fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation, a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
for the National War Work Council, overseas secretary of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. during the First 
World War, and research director for the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research of New York University. For several years 
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he has been a member of the board of trustees of Fisk University. 

Dr. Wesley’s services as a speaker and lecturer are in constant 
demand. His writings for periodicals and his authorship of the 
following books have made him famous as a historian and a 
scholar: Negro Labor in the United States: A Study in American 
Economic History, (1927); Richard Allen: Apostle of Freedom, 
(1935); The Collapse of the Confederacy, (1939); and The Negro 
in the Americas, (1940). His training, experience, writings, and 
service mark him as an outstanding educator of our times. We 
regard his election to the presidency of Wilberforce University 
and his acceptance of the responsibilities of that office as a land- 
mark in the history of this institution. 


The Negro Quarterly 


We are happy to welcome the birth of the Negro Quarterly, 
a publication devoted to the review of Negro life and culture and 
edited by Mr. Angelo Herndon under the sponsorship of the 
Negro Publication Society of America, 1 West 125 Street, New 
York City. Judging from the appearance of the first two issues 
which have appeared so far this year, the Negro Quarterly shows 
great promise and fills a definite need for a magazine of general 
interest dealing with broader national and international aspects 
of the life of all colored peoples of the world. The contributions 
in the first two issues include articles from the pens of such well- 
known writers as Richard Wright, Langston Hughes, Sterling 
Brown, L. D. Reddick, Doxy Wilkerson, Louis Harp, and Kumar 
Goshal. We hail with joy the appearance of this new journal and 
wish it a long, prosperous, and eventful life! 


National Defense and Accelerated Programs in 
Negro Colleges 


Since our direct entry into the World War II and our long- 
term defense-and-attack program, many American colleges have 
cut down the length of their school terms and added several de- 
fense courses to their programs. By cutting down the days of 
registration to the minimum, by decreasing the number of holi- 
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days, and by using Saturday as a full working day, it is possible to 
reduce the number of working weeks in a semester to fifteen 
and have an additional semester for the summer. This, in turn, 
enables some students, who can afford to attend three semesters 
a year, to graduate in three years or less. 

The main purpose of accelerating college programs at this 
time is to enable us to release the man power now in school to be 
utilized by our growing war industries without endangering 
the education of our youth. Another purpose is to release the 
youth to accept in full their duties as citizens earlier than they 
would otherwise be able to do unless they were forced to leave 
school before graduation. Unfortunately, however, the war is 
taking such a turn that our national policies have been changing 
rapidly, and it seems obvious that the age of conscription may 
be reduced to eighteen even before the first semester of the aca- 
demic year 1942-43 is over. 

Are Negro colleges responding to this national ernergency? 
Before answering this question one might rationally ask if there 
is any serious demand for the labor of our young men and women 
in defense industries, or is race hatred, the curse of most white 
nations, preventing white America from opening the doors of 
opportunity to the Negro? 

That race prejudice is quite rampant in the South and is 
often obvious even in the so-called free North seems to be an 
accepted fact, but a minority group, besides protesting against 
injustice, must remain quite alert in creating new opportunities 
and utilizing them to the fullest extent. This is a strange war; 
it is a war that has made the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America brothers fighting for the same 
(?) cause; it is a war that has brought the so-called cream of the 
Ayran race (Germany) and Japan (a non-Aryan and once des- 
pised race) together; it is a war in which whites are fighting 
whites and non-whites, and non-whites are fighting non-whites 
and whites; it is a war which has revolutionized the social thought 
is this country to such an extent that what would have appeared 
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prima facie absurd only a decade ago has actually “happened 
here”; it is a war without seemingly clear-cut issues (witness, for — 
example, the dilly-dallying of both England and the United States 
with India’s right to freedom) except the immediate objective 
to defeat Hitler, which in itself is a good reason for our entry 
into this war. 

Under these circumstances it would be foolish on our part 
Not to use every available opportunity in demanding and getting 
our rights. This is a psychological moment when American 
Negroes can demand and will get a larger share in the economic, 
political, industrial, and social life of the United States. It is, 
indeed, tragic that Germany and Japan had to play and will con- 
tinue to play a leading role in making white America realize 
the full import of her own attitude toward the Negro. Be that 
as it may, unless America is ready to carry into practice the ideals — 
of democracy to the Negro she cannot look in the face, at least of 
allies like China and India, and say that she is fighting a war to 
make democracy safe and not merely for perpetuating the im- 
perialism of England. Already our Federal Government is at- 
tempting to educate white America to the dangers inherent in 
race prejudice. Let us do our part, too, by utilizing every possible 
opportunity to make more gains and consolidate them as we go 
on. Color prejudice is not the curse of whites only, but it is the 
logical corrollary to certain political and economic philosophies 
prevalent among the leading nations of the world for the last 
two hundred years. 


Turning back our attention to the question of accelerating 
our college programs it seems that we should follow the general 
trend for the main purpose of releasing our man power for de- 
fense and for utilizing this occasion to strengthen our economic 
status as a race. We must not forget, however, that since the 
main purpose of acceleration is to help defense industries by sup- 
plying them the necessary man power we should return to our 
old program as soon as the war is over. With longevity of life 
increased by more than ten years in the last thirty years, there 
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is every reason to slow down our college program in normal times 
instead of accelerating it. After all, college education does not 
consist of mere accumulation of book learning, nine-tenths of 
which is forgotten any way. The developing of the individual 
into a well-rounded social being capable of assuming leader- 
ship is one of the additional functions of the college—a function 
which white colleges fail to perform for Negro students because 
of the caste system which excludes them from all social functions. 
This fact may account for the tragic failure of some of our Ph.D’s 
to grapple with life situations! 

There is, of course, a great danger that in our anxiety to 
follow the general trend we might sacrifice quality for the mere 
desire of “keeping up with the times.” In order to get an ac- 
curate picture of what Negro colleges are doing letters of inquiry 
were sent to fifty-four Negro colleges and universities including 
all those which were accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges, the Southern Association of Colleges, and the 
Middle States Association of Colleges. A total of thirty-one 
answers were received; ninety per cent of these answers were 
from (what one might safely call) better class institutions. Seven 
institutions answered that they had shortened their term-length 
from two to four weeks. Two of these have instituted a full sum- 
mer quarter program and one (Kentucky State College) has 
divided the entire academic year into three semesters. Howard 
University has gone back to the quarter system which was in 
existence ten years ago. Seven institutions have introduced courses 
either in civilian defense or in industrial and vocational educa- 
tion or both. Twenty-three institutions have done nothing in this 
matter and fourteen institutions expressed a fear that accelera- 
tion was likely to lower academic standards. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity under its new president has instituted evening classes, has 
maximized its ROTC program, has a NYA War Production 
and Training Center on the campus, and will make further ad- 
justments during the course of the year. 

Fort Valley State College is tentatively formulating a unique 
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program which may retard graduation but which will enable 
indigent students to attend college and yet aid in national defense 
by attending class and going to work during alternate periods of 
three days a week. Says Dean William M. Boyd of the College: 


The President of the College, Dr. H. M. Bond, outlined on April 1, 
1942, the possibility of operating on a split term for young men who 
can effectively participate in defense industries. Realizing the dearth 
of trained workers in this area the President felt that itymlght be ad- 
vantageous to allow the young men the permission to work in defense 
industries for three days and go to school for three days out of the week. 
Such a program is quite possible. It would not only help in the prose- 
cution of the war, but it would materially aid our students who are 
definitely on the lower rung of the economic ladder. - 


This program shows foresight and wisdom. The average 
Negro student is economically poor and is interested in accelera- 
tion only insofar as it will shorten the regular school term so that — 
he is better able to finance his college education by working for 
a longer period during the Summer. This is, of course, a personal 
reason and has no relation to national defense, but it is a reason 
which should not be ignored. In the Fort Valley Plan, the two 
are synchronized, industry being satisfied thru man power, and 
the individual thru finances and the privilege of getting college 
education. WT 

Kentucky State College, in adjusting to defense needs, is 
including a full additional semester to its program. Many colleges 
are adding another quarter to the course of study, dividing the 
year into four quarters. The three semester system of Kentucky 
State College appears to be a step in the right direction for a small 
college as it corrects the main defect of the quarter system, namely, 
the need for a larger staff and heavier expenditure for efficient 
working of the system. At the same time, Kentucky State College 
is able to provide an accelerated program requiring only three 
years for graduation if a student chooses to attend three semesters 
a year for three years. A student may, however, elect to study two 
semesters or work and study each alternate semester as Antioch 
College students at Yellow Springs, Ohio, have been doing for 
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the last twenty years. This latter plan will, of course, require long- 
er time for graduation, and can be described as the Fort Valley 
pian on a larger and better scale, work and study alternating 
several weeks or months at a time instead of every half week. 
It may prove very effective if the college assumes the responsibility 
of placing these students in industries by pairs so that when one 
student 1s attending college the other is working and vice versa. 

Because of the general interest Negro colleges have in this 

subject the editor is taking the liberty of printing below excerpts 
from some of the answers received by him which show different 
points of view. Similar and possibly more extensive as well as 
intensive studies are being conducted by (1) Mr. J. Francis Price, 
Registrar, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina; (2) Dr. 
Eugene R. Smith, Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 59th 
Street, New York City; and (3) Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. The July issue of the Journal of 
Negro Education is devoted to the study of World War II and 
Negro Higher Education. 

President D. O. W. Holmes, Morgan State College: 

The program of accelerating college curricula to meet the war-time 
emergency can easily produce loose thinking. Something approaching 
hysteria is likely to sweep the country and in the effort to “do some- 
thing,” certain colleges are likely to attempt changes for which they 
are not prepared in imitation of other colleges which can make those 
changes with perfect ease... . 

Of course, it is quite possible to place a third semester in the year, 
which would automatically reduce a four-year course to three years. 
Such a change created for a group of people already in the lower income 
brackets would prove a very serious problem. For the parents who pay 
their children’s expenses at college it would mean budgeting fifty per 
cent more of the annual income for college expenses. For the student who 
pays a given portion of his own expenses it would mean that he would 
lose the summer session when he is normally able to earn a considerable 
part of the money needed to meet the winter’s requirements. 

There is one more point that needs to be considered and that is the 
kind of curriculum offered. It is quite evident that an engineering 
school can quickly introduce courses with special reference to the prep- 
aration of its students for war sevice. An industrial school can do the 
same thing. A liberal-arts college is at a distinct disadvantage. In at- 
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tempting to modify our offerings so as to meet war needs, all that we 
find it possible to do sincerely and honestly is to offer a course in First 
Aid and to modify the contents of one of our courses in mathematics with 
special reference to navigation and gunnery. In the Physics Department 
a course in electricity is especially adapted for instruction in radio. Be- 
yond this there is little that we can attempt, certainly without a large 
outlay of money which we do not possess. I think other liberal-arts col- 
leges find themselves in the same position. 


President F. G. Clark, Southern University: 


. .. Now as to the question concerning whether or not there is danger 
of some of our colleges lowering their academic standard by hastily 
changing their existing programs. I think it very dangerous to gen- 
eralize before examining in detail the nature of the changed program. 
For example, Talladega College is revising its program. However, I 
think it would be a serious blunder to assume that Talladega is cheap- 
ening its efforts because I know that traditionally Talladega does not 
sacrifice quality. In other words, a given form is not necessarily a 


guarantee of content. .. . Southern University has not decided to short- - 


en its scholastic year. 


Dean H. Liston, Knoxville College: 


~ Replying to your inquiry of March 24, I wish to state that Knoxville 
College has shortened the school year 1941-42 by two weeks. How- 
ever, we do not feel that we have been able to maintain the highest 
academic standards under this arrangement. Therefore, for the school 
year 1942-43, the faculty has just voted to return to the regular length 
of school year. 


President L. S. Cozart, Barber-Scotia Junior College: 


I am definitely of the opinion that whether colleges are already 
doing poor work or not they run a great danger of lowering academic 
standards by hasty acceleration of their program of adoption of short 
cuts, or the giving of credit before students have completed required 
courses and demonstrated their achievements by examinations. In my 
opinion, this panicky speeding up is hardly justified on any basis. It 
does seem advisable, however, in many instances, that colleges should 
arrange for a summer quarter. 


President E. C. Peters, Paine College: 


Our Negro colleges, at least those in the deep south, are not able 
to do their best work as yet because of the very poor types of high schools 


in which they must receive their college preparatory training. Any real: 


shortening of the period of study, in my judgment, would seriously 


affect the quality of this work... . 
V.V.O. 


al 
mn . 


College Notes and News 


JosepH H. Reason, Reference Librarian 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. William Dean, teacher of economics in Atlanta University, 
has been appointed economic adviser to the Virgin Islands. In recent 
months, Dr. Dean has served as an adviser to the War Economics Board. 

oE * * 


Dr. David Jones, president of Bennett College, has announced the 
addition of nine persons to the faculty of the college. In keeping with 
Bennett's policy of providing adequate and skilled guidance for the 
students, three of these persons are in the field of student guidance 
and welfare. 

* * * 

Dr. Allison Davis has been appointed assistant professor of edu- - 
cation in the University of Chicago with duties in teaching and research. 
Dr. Davis who has taught at Hampton and Dillard has for the past two 
years served as a staff member of the division on child development 
and teacher personnel of the American Council on Education and as a 
lecturer in the University of Chicago. 

* * * 

Dr. Howard O. Gregg has been named president of Delaware State 
College, to succeed R. S. Grossley. Dr. Gregg has taught at Howard, 
Wilberforce, and Virginia Union; more recently, he has been presi- 
dent of Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida. 

* * * 

William H. Martin, dean of Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has been granted a fellowship by the General Education 
Board for advanced study at Ohio State University during 1942-43. 


* * * 

G. Thurston Wiggins has been named dean of education and 
teacher training at Florida A. & M. College; for several years Mr. Wig- 
gins has served as principal of the demonstration high school and di- 
rector of extension work at Florida A. & M. As a result of recent re- 
organization he will now supervise all work in education, including both 
demonstration schools, as well as extension work which has been placed 
in the division of education. 
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Owen Dodson has been appointed an instructor in the Hampton 
Institute Communications Center. Mr. Dodson, who has taught at Spel- 
man College since 1939, will teach courses in acting, play production, 
and play writing. 

* * * 

Dr. Walter G. Daniel, librarian of Howard University, has an- 
nounced that the American Library Association gave the university 
a Library Publicity Honor Roll award on June 25. Howard University 
won its place on the honor roll “because of the unusual photo series 
showing graphically the service of the- library." 

“Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology at Howard University, 
has been named a resident fellow in American Negro studies of the 
Library of Congress. Dr. Frazier will compile bibliographies, give ref- 
erence assistance, and study the library's book collection in this field. 

Warner Lawson, formerly of North Carolina A. & T. College, has 
assumed his duties as director of the Howard University School of 
Music. Mr. Lawson succeeds Miss Lulu V. Childers who has retired. 

Dr. Abraham L. Harris, professor of economics at Howard, taught 
at the College of the City of New York this summer. 

William Coleman, professor of physics, has been retired with the 
title of professor emeritus; Mr. Coleman has been succeeded by Dr. 
Herman Branson. 

James W. Butcher, teacher of English and director of the Howard 
Players, has been appointed to a position at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
where he will direct the dramatic activities of the 93rd Division, U. S. 
Army. 

The following faculty members of Howard University were among 
the persons receiving awards from the Julius Rosenwald Fund for study 
and research this year: Sterling Brown, English; W. O. Brown, sociology; 
Emmett Dorsey, political science; Charles. H Thompson, education; 
Harry Walker, sociology; and Eric Williams, political science. 

Ne * bd 


The Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, has made a 
grant of $250,000, to be paid in five annual installments, to Meharry 
Medical College. It has been announced also that Dr. M. D. Clawson, 
formerly professor of dentistry in the American University of Beirut, 
has been appointed director of the Meharry School of Dentistry. 


* * * 


Harold Martin, instructor of physical education at Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C., has been commissioned as a captain in 
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the U. S. Army Air Corps and assigned to duty as a special services 
officer at Tuskegee, Alabama. 


* * * 


Dr. Edward M. Coleman, associate professor of history at Morgan 
State College, has been appointed dean of men, supplementary to his 
teaching position. 

Dr. Floyd R. Banks, assistant professor of physics in Morgan, has 
‘been granted a leave of absence for the duration of the war so that 
he may accept a position at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

* *. * 


R. Von- Charlton, for several years a teacher of piano at Florida 
A. & M. College, has resigned to accept a position as director of music 
at Prairie View College. 


* * * 


Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee Institute, has been ap- 
pointed a special assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture to advise on 
problems affecting Negro participation in the Food-for-Freedom cam- 
paign. 

* * * 

Dr. John M. Gandy, president of Virginia State College since 1914, 
has been retired by the Virginia Board of Education with the title of 
president emeritus. The Board, at the same time, appointed Luther 
H. Foster, treasurer of the college, acting president for an indefinite 
period. 

* * * 

Anthony B. Crawley, assistant professor of mathematics at West 
Virginia State College, has been granted a fellowship by the General 
Education Board for study at Ohio State University this year. 

a 3 # 

Dr. Charles Harris Wesley, dean of the graduate school of Howard 
University, was elected to the presidency of Wilberforce University in 
June, 1942. (See editorial note for a fuller account.) Eleven new teachers 
were added to the staff this year. 

* * Xe 


The Reverend Egbert C. McLeod was elected to the presidency 
of Wiley College in May, 1942. Mr. McLeod succeeds Dr. M. W. Dogan 
who has directed the affairs of Wiley for almost half a century. 
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Religious Instruction in Negro Colleges | 


S. S. Morris, Jr., Professor of Church History 
Payne Seminary, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


To what extent is religion taught in Negro colleges and uni- 
versities in America? It is in search of an answer to this question 
that this survey was made. While the materials employed in 
making a study of this kind obviously limit the degree of cer- 
tainty with which conclusions may be drawn, it is felt that the 
present survey is adequate to give the student interested in this 
field a general picture of religious instruction in Negro colleges. 
Further, it is hoped that the study may be of value to persons who 
plan a much more intensive and extensive survey of the whole 
field of religion in Negro higher education in America. 

Originally, the project aimed to include all Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning listed in the Educational Directory, 1940, 
of the U.S. Office of Education as accredited by one or more of 
the seven regional and national accrediting associations. The total 
number of institutions meeting this requirement was fifty-three. 
Of this total, the writer succeeded in securing and analyzing the 
catalogs of forty-eight. 


Method and Materials 


The primary data for the survey were the courses listed in 
the college bulletins, the subject matter of which dealt directly 
and specifically with religion. Facts of secondary interest were also 
gathered pertaining to teachers of religion and their preparation; 
departments of religion and their announced objectives; and stu- 
dent enrolment in courses in religion. 

Being, mainly, a catalog study, each college bulletin was 
carefully examined in order to ascertain the number and nature 
of courses in religion listed therein. As far as possible, effort was 
made to obtain the latest catalog edition; complete uniformity 
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at this point, however, could not be secured. Most of the bulletins 
used, nevertheless, fall within the academic years 1938-40. 


In order to offset some of the apparent limitations of this type 
of approach, a postal card questionnaire was sent to each of the 
schools, the main purposes of which were to discover how many 
courses announced in the catalogs were actually given, the enrol- 

‘ment in courses in religion, and the number and preparation of 
teachers of religion. 

The writer is fully aware of the limitations and complications 
involved in a survey of this kind. In the first place, college cata- 
logs do not always accurately represent or describe the actual 
situation. This difficulty was overcome in part by use of the ques- 
tionnaire and personal correspondence. Secondly, the problem of 
a standard by which to classify a course as religious must be faced. 
The chief criteria used have been the classifications used by the 
schools themselves; in most cases, courses which are regarded as 
religious are listed in the bulletins either in the department of 
religion or under a course number or other designation which in- 
dicates that it is a course in religion. 


Total Courses in Religion 


Of the forty-eight schools, the catalogs indicate that thirty-one 
offer one or more courses in religion in the regular undergraduate 
curriculum. Below is a table showing the total number of courses 
by major groupings and semester hours offered by these thirty-one 
schools. 


Names of Courses Total No. Sem. Hrs. 
Pe POSS SO, Fe tte, FG 1 50 186 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion 26 90, 
History of Religions ................. 35 116 
Chis antethacs tigi. fs’ Plc sie. 16 50 
Relmous Education -: 02 oso: sy. 58 200 
Religious Biography ...............%. 20 67 


but not actually given in 1938-39 by th 
sixty-seven. For a more accurate N 
in mind this fact of the difference ical iy 
profession and performance. ‘ 
With reference vchinlainie eagle teen 
that only fifteen schools out of the total of ene ne ayia one 


or more courses in religion for graduation. 


Pp ' 


Correlations 


These basic facts take on more significance when viewed in 
relation to the classification of the schools by curriculum, control, 
and denomination. Following are samples of these correlations. 


Tora NumBER oF ALL CoursEs IN RELIGION WITH REFERENCE 
To ScHOOL CLASSIFICATION BY CURRICULUM 


Type of Institution Total courses No. of inst. 
Four-year college ‘T1RVE Sa IgI 35 
Junior=college’ 328i syolews od? thongs 4 5 
Technical'school! «25.7. ssisapi eae liad dete 10 3 
Four-year teachers college .............. ) 5 


The outstanding fact to be noted here is the complete absence 
of courses in religion in the teachers colleges. 


Torat Numser oF ALL CoursEs IN RELIGION WITH REFERENCE 
To ScHOooL CLASSIFICATIONS BY CONTROL 


Control Total courses No. of inst. 
Chasen + i. <, « Sey ca me eee 160 22 
PRIVEIS. <. . cnn: Maco ek Ge 30 g 
PObuS C..c rss. ebdacs Coa e eee 9 17 
Chureh and private. .cs os; cna ee 6 I 
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The average number of courses per school is 7.2 for the 
church-controlled group, 4.2 for the private-controlled group, and 
5 for the public-controlled group. 


Religion Major, Theological Schools, and Departments 


Along with our examination of college catalogs for a listing 

of the number, types, and hours of courses dealing principally 
with religion, several additional facts were gathered which are of 
interest in a study of this kind. First, in regards to the possibility 
of concentration in the field of religion, it was found that out of 
the total number of schools offering courses in religion only eight 
make available a sufficient number to enable the student to major 
in the field of religion. Second, it was noted that a total of eight 
theological schools or departments existed in connection with the 
institutions surveyed. In many instances these departments make 
courses in religion available to undergraduate students. Third, of 
the schools studied, twelve have distinct departments of religion. 


Enrolment and Teachers 


From the thirty-one returned questionnaires it was learned 
that the schools offering courses in religion had a total under- 
graduate enrolment of 7,983 in 1939-40, whereas the total under- 
graduate enrolment for schools not offering courses in religion 
in the same year was 10,626. The latter figure reveals the large 
number of students who have no opportunity to study religion 
within the regular college curriculum (using “curriculum” here 
in the narrower sense). Further, it was discovered that the total 
enrolment in courses in religion in the schools in which such 
courses were offered was 1896 (with due allowance for duplica- 
tions) in 1939-40. 

The returns also showed a total number of 39 teachers em- 
ployed in teaching religion, 23 full-time and 16 part-time. 


Some Interpretations and Conclusions 


With reference, first, to the general query, “To what extent 
is religion taught in Negro institutions of higher learning in 
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America?” our findings reveal that religious instruction is not 
entirely omitted by the majority of our top-ranking institutions. 
Thirty-one of the forty-eight schools embraced in the survey offer 
one or more courses in religion within the regular undergraduate 
curriculum, but only fifteen of this number require one or more 
courses in religion as a prerequisite for graduation. Nor does it 
necessarily follow that in the remaining seventeen schools no 
religious instruction is afforded its students; for, in some instances, 
especially in state-controlled schools, religious instruction is some- 
times made possible through facilities that do not come within 
the immediate jurisdiction of the school. 

As to the nature and extent of religious instruction in the 
thirty-one schools where it is offered, there exists very little uni- 
formity. Numerically, the total courses given in each school range 
- from thirty-one to one. In regard to the types of courses offered, 
the range extends from a total of fifty-eight classified as religious 
education to sixteen grouped as Christian ethics. The writer ven- 
tures to suggest that the vocational interests and emphases of 
Negro schools is a contributing factor to the large offering of 
courses in religious education. On the other hand, the fact that 
the smallest number of courses listed come under the classification 
of Christian ethics and contemporary society is, it seems, signifi- 
cant. Against the background of the place of the Negro in the 
present social order it seems that we might well be increasingly 
concerned with the principles of Christianity as they apply to the 
social order. 

Our correlation of the total number of courses listed with the 
total number of schools classified by control indicates that the 
average number of courses per school is highest among church- 
controlled and lowest among public-controlled schools. The pri- 
mary reason for the much smaller number of courses in religion 
in public-controlled schools is due mainly to legal obstacles arising 
out of the whole issue of the secularization of public education 
in America. 
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With reference to schools as classified by curriculum, the 
fact of major significance is that of the five four-year teachers 
colleges none offer religious instruction in the regular curriculum. 
All of these colleges, however, are publicly controlled institutions 
which partly explains the absence of religious instruction. But 
when we think of the tremendous influence the teacher exerts, 
-for good or ill, on the student, it is very important that prospective 
teachers be at least exposed to some religious instruction. As 
prominent religious educators point out, the omission of religion 
from the school curriculum means more than lack of concern; 
it carries with it the implication that religion is not relevant to 
significant living and intelligent adjustment. 


The figures on enrolment in courses in religion where they 
are offered but not required compared with total enrolments 
show that a very small proportion elect courses in religion. 


The presentation of particular data with reference to a single 
aspect of the college program apart from the total situation may 
easily lead to a one-sided picture, a danger which the writer fully 
recognizes. It is hoped, therefore, that the findings presented in 
this survey will be interpreted against the background of the total 
situation in Negro colleges and universities in America. 


This study purports only to present a more or less general 
picture of the existing situation with respect to the teaching of 
religion in Negro schools. As the picture unfolded itself, many 
shortcomings were noticed. As a whole, the facts indicate that far 
too few Negro college students are guided toward, and given 
an opportunity to engage in, an intelligent and sympathetic study 
of religion; and far too few Negro colleges give recognition to 
the place of religion in education by its inclusion in the curriculum. 

No effort has been made in this paper to explore the factors 
that lie behind this deemphasis and, in many instances, complete 
neglect of religion in college education. Among these forces, no 
doubt, are: (1) the increasing secularism in American life in gen- 
eral, (2) the widespread growth of state-controlled schools, and 
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Results of A Brief Study In 
Negro Education 


GerorcE W. Watson, B.S., M.S.P.H. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The writer has, since early child- 
hood, been deeply interested in the 
Negro race. There has always been 
something fascinating to me in the 
way in which they accept, what to 
me would be an almost intolerable 
lot. So many of them have a feeling 
that there is a barrier beyond which 
they may not pass in the realms of 
social and professional endeavor, and 
it hurts me to think that any citizen 
of our great nation should feel the 
weight of racial discrimination. 

To us as individuals eighty years 
is a long time; in fact it represents a 
great deal more than the span of an 
average life. All is well and good if 
our start in life is auspicious and no 
restrictions are laid, either by prece- 
dent or outright discrimination, 
against our inherent right to suc- 
ceed. To a race, eighty years is as a 
single minute compared to a life- 
time and any attempt at obtaining 
complete acceptance is exceedingly 
difficult if not well nigh impossible. 
Ideas, social acceptances, and educa- 
tional standards as found in Ameri- 
ca today were in the main built to 
fit the white race only, and we find 
many who are unwilling to permit 
an equal opportunity for the Ne- 
gro, although ours is theoretically a 
tolerant nation, Many sections of 
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our country still frown on Negro 
advancement although they must 
surely realize that the Negro is here 
to stay and, at that, through no 
original fault of his own. Where is 
the Negro who has hoarded and 
saved good American money and 
had the advantages of the best in 
American education, only to return 
one day to the land of his origin and 
become a wealthy aristocrat? Should 
not we, as Americans, at least honor 
them for wanting to stay and be- 
come good citizens even in the face 
of white adversity? We have con- 
sistently granted educational oppor- 
tunities to members of the Japanese 
citizenry; and what is it getting us 
in repayment today? The disasters 
at Pearl Harbor, and slaps innumer- 
able yet to come. Would we not bet- 
ter have granted those unlimited op- 
portunities to straightforward Ne- 
groes, who were ready and willing 
to return a full measure of patriotic 
service and devotion, than to a group 
of smirking Japanese who merely 
bided their time to bite the hand 
that fed them? 

During my experience as a teach- 
er, I have been confronted with 
many problems where racial dis- 
crimination of one sort or another 
was the basis. Teachers have com- 
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plained to me that Negro children 
were hard to manage or did not ad- 
vance at the same speed as the white 
children next to them. Others, and 
many of them, have been disgusted 
with the results of intelligence tests 
which they painstakingly adminis- 
tered. Still others have mentioned 
cases where parents had demanded 
that their child not be forced to sit 
next to a Negro child or to partici- 
pate in the same athletic contests 
with Negro athletes. I have investi- 
gated, personally, several cases and 
have found, almost invariably, ra- 
cial discrimination as the basis of 
the complaint. 

Some years ago, I made an honest 
effort at evaluation of certain Negro 
difficulties in the field of elementary 
school work. This investigation was 
carried on as a part of the work 
leading to the master’s degree. Op- 
position was encountered even from 
those who had originally promised 
aid in the investigation; in fact so 
much adversity was encountered 
that I have hesitated for a number 
of years to voice any public conclu- 
sions relative to my findings. Nat- 
urally, I wanted to be sure, in my 
own mind at least, that I was right 
before I brought down upon myself 
a renewed storm of protest. 


During the course of the investi- 
gation mentioned above I worked 
with a group of supposedly feeble- 
minded Negro boys in one of the 
most widely recognized rehabilita- 
tion schools in America, I found that 
it would be practically impossible 
for me to work effectively with the 
entire group of Negro children as 
represented on the enrollment, so I 


took fifty boys, just as their names 
appeared on the rolls, and with no 
consideration as to age, recorded 
1.Q.’s and other so-called fertinent 
factors. The boys who were studied 
represented families in one of our 
largest urban areas and were, in the 
main, one generation removed from 
the influence of southern culture al- 
though several gave their birthplace 
as Georgia or Alabama. They were 
mainly children of unskilled labor- 
ers or unwed mothers and boasted 
of little or no advantage at home. 
Many of them had been picked up 
on the city streets for some form 
of minor delinquency, brought 
about chiefly by hunger or the de- 
sire for some of the luxuries owned ~ 
by a more fortunate friend. Their 
families had been unable to supply 
adequate legal talent for their de- 
fense, and they had been carted off 
to a detention home where they 
were subsequently examined by a 
psychiatrist and classified as feeble- 
minded. Had not privation entered 
into the picture, they would, in 
many cases at least, have made as 
satisfactory citizens as were their 
parents, whom some labor-scout had 
deemed sufficiently capable to be 
offered a laboring position in one of 
the large local industries. Of course, 
these students were studied during 
the worst years of the depression and 
at a time when unskilled Negro 
parents were experiencing the great- 
est difficulty in making ends meet. 
Many of the stories indicated that 
the children had, more or less, beert 
left to their own devices with insuff- 
cient food and clothing and with 
inadequate shelter. As a result they 
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formed undesirable connections and 
were led on, often by members of 
the white race, to commit petty 
thefts and depredations. When ap- 
prehended, no home support was 
available either because of lack of 
funds or lack of knowlege, or both. 
A Detention Home sentence became 
the consequence. Many of the par- 
ents, and even some of the young 
culprits themselves, felt that they 
were better off institutionalized than 
running the streets hungry and un- 
cared for. Even so, my investigation 
definitely proved to me that a rather 
large percentage of them were woe- 
fully: misjudged and were being ir- 
reparably damaged as to future pos- 
sibilities. 

A careful study of the case records 
of these boys plotted against a simi- 
lar study of an equal number of 
white boys brought to light the fact 
that the Negro excelled quite defi- 
nitely in certain fields while he fell 
behind in others. I carefully inves- 
tigated the types of intelligence tests 
that had been used as a basis of 
judgment in determining I.Q. and 
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found that they had invariably been 
evolved with the thought of being 
fitted to the white child: As a re- 
sult, I became thoroughly convinced 
that a separate and distinct intelli- 
gence test should be prepared spe- 
cifically for Negro children and that 
they should not be declared feeble 
minded and their families and 
themselves everlastingly embarrass- 
ed until they had been adequately 
tested with this specific vehicle. This 
suggestion immediately brought 
down a storm of criticism, but my 
conviction has persisted over a pe- 
riod of years, and I am again advo- 
cating this course. I feel that the 
Negro has been terribly neglected 
insofar as native abilities are con- 
cerned and that every effort should 
be made to determine these abilities 
and use them to the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. I sometimes fear 
that white dominance has broken 
or at least tarnished some of the 
very admirable characteristics in the 
Negro and that a Negro Renais- 
sance, at least in some measure, 


would be highly desirable. 
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A Selected Annotated List of Books” 
by or about the Negro 
(Published from March thru August, 1942) 
Compiled by 


Mou. E. Dunap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


(Books are listed in alphabetical order of authors within each group.) 


1. SOCIOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


American Unity and Asia. By Pearl 
S. Buck. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1942. $1.25. 

Includes the now well known 
“Letter to the Times,” in which 
the author pleads for a relaxation 
of prejudice against the Negro; 
“A Letter to Colored Americans,” 
’ which appeared in many of the 
Negro newspapers of this coun- 
try and Canada during March, 
1942. The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with the East and a plea 
for understanding—a crusade 
against race prejudice. 


American Negroes: a Handbook. 
By Edwin Rogers Embree. New 
York: John Day Company, 1942. 
$x. 


Survey of the Negro Population of 
Metropolitan Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. By Florence May Horn- 
back. Johnstown, Pennsylvania: 
Johnstown Tribune, 1941. $1. 


This publication contains the 
results of a five-day period of in- 
terviews with 408 Negro house- 
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holders (an almost complete cov- 
erage), made by the Inter-Racial 
Commission of Johnstown, and 
financed by the Johnstown news- 
papers. The physical environment, 
historical background, _ statistics, 
and recommendations for im- - 
provement of the Negro’s status 
in this city, are among the divi- 
sions of the survey. 


An Appraisal of the Negro in Co- 


lonial South Carolina: A Study in 
Americanization. By Frank Jo- 
seph Klingberg. Washington, D. 
C.: Associated Publishers, 1941. 
$2. 


“A comprehensive study of 
Americanization as it evolved 
among the Negroes of South 
Carolina in the colonial period. 
For his basic material the author 
has turned to the reports and let- 
ters of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, missionaries’ 
copies of which are in the Library 
of Congress. He demonstrates that 
the missionaries were the major 
factor in the education and Chris- 
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tianization of the Negroes.” 
—Churchman, 
May 1, 1942 


The Biology of the Negro. By Ju- 
lian Herman Lewis. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
$5. 

“The assembly of pathological 
data is preceded by a brief out- 
line of vital statistics, anatomical 
and biochemical peculiarities, and 
a sketch of the genetic concepts of 
color. The various chapters dis- 
cuss Population and Vital Statis- 
tics, the Anatomy of the Negro, 
Biochemical and Physiological 
Characteristics, Medical Diseases, 
Surgical Diseases, Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Diseases of the Skin, 
Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat, and Dental Diseases.” 

—S. M. Nabrit in Phylon, 
Third Quarter, 1942 


Rebirth in Liberty. By Eva Lips. 
New York: Flamingo Publishing 
Company, 1942. $3. 

The wife of an immigrant an- 
thropologist, who taught first at 
Columbia University, but is now 
on the faculty at Howard Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Lips writes “in glowing 
superlatives of her faith in Ameri- 
can democracy.” At Howard she 
and her husband “found their 
Negro colleagues on the one side 
and on the other the white so- 
ciety in which they moved. Ap- 
parently for the first time they 
encountered the sharp edge of 
racial prejudice here, where they 
least expected to find it, at the 
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heart of our democracy.” 
—Virginia Sapieha in New York 
Herald Tribune Books, July 5, 
1942 


Il. EDUCATION 


Proceedings of the Fifth-Twelfth 
Educational Conferences, 1934-41. 
Edited by Henry Allen Bullock. 
8 volumes. Hempstead, Texas: 
The Prarie View State Normal 
and Industrial College Branch, 
1942. Gratis. 


The Voice in the Wilderness. By M. 
Lafayette Harris. Boston: Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1941. 


Containing fourteen addresses 
and papers on contemporary edu- 
cational problems, by the Presi- 
dent and Professor of Philosophy 
at Philander Smith College in 
Little Rock, this volume criticises 
higher education in America with 
especial emphasis on Negro col- 


leges. 


Ill. LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


The Negro in English Romantic 
Thought, or, a Study of Sympathy 
for the Oppressed. By Eva Bea- 
trice Dykes. Washington, D. C.: 
The Associated Publishers, 1942. 
$2. 

“A study of sympathy for the 
Negro as it appears in poetry and 
prose of the 18th century and 
early 19th century English Litera- 
ture.” 

—The Publishers’ Weekly, 
March 7, 1942 


Slave Songs of the Georgia Sea 
Islands. By Lydia Parrish. New 


go 


York: The Creative Age, 1942. : 


$3.50. 

Musical scores of work songs, 

shout songs and fiddle songs pro- 
fusely interspersed with the text, 
which discusses the Afro-Ameri- 
can folk songs in an honest, sin- 
cere manner. 
American Negro Songs and Spiritu- 
als. New Edition. Edited by John 
W. Work. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1942. $1.75 

“A magnificent collection of 230 
genuine Negro folk songs—words 
and music with an authoritative 
historical and critical survey of 
Negro music.” 

—Publishers 

IV. HISTORY, TRAVEL AND 
BIOGRAPH 

Cradle of Freedom: A History of 
the Negro in Rochester, Western 
New York, and Canada. Volume 
1. By Howard W. Coles. Roches- 
ter, New York: the Author, 446 
Clarissa Street, 1941. $3. 
The Coming of the Civil War. 
By Avery Craven. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 
$3.75. 
“Tt is... a rich and meaty vol- 


ume, filled with new material, 
culled from hundreds of news- 
paper files, and glimmering with 
new points of view. The reader 
will be impressed, first, with the 
analysis of slavery, as sensible as 
anything of its kind in our histori- 
cal literature. Mr. Craven empha- 
sizes—what we all. know but 
often forget—that slavery and 
Negro slavery are different things, 
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when we talk of slavery in the 
South we mean merely Negro. 
The Northern attack on slavery 
is placed against its proper back- 

t of the reform move- 
ment of the era—and the South- 
ern defense is revealed as a de- 
fense—against Southern attack as 
well as Northern and revealed to 


“have been substantially completed 


by 1830.” 
—H. S. Commager in The New York 
Times Book Review, May 24, 1942 


The House in the Rain Forest. 


By Charles Crockett. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin Company, . 


1942. $3. | 

“An illuminating and highly 
amusing narrative of life among 
the cannibals,” specifically the 
Madik tribe: “their appearance, 
their food, their religion, their 
morality and superstitions.” 

—Rose Feld in the New York Herald 

Tribune Books, April 5, 1942 


Below the Potomac. A Book about 


the New South. By Virginius 
Dabney. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1942. $3. 
“He [the author] presents, in a 
dozen well written chapters, var- 
ious facets of Southern society 
and economy, and explains them 
as the logical product of environ- 
ment and history. . . . Essays on 
politics, agriculture, education, 
civil liberties, the Negro, sectional- 
ism, and various minor matters” 
form the contents of this volume. 
—Henry Steele Commager in New 
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York Herald Tribune Books, March 
29, 1942. 


_ The Negro of the Old South; a Bit 


of Period History. By Susan Brad- 
ford Eppes. Tallahassee, Florida: 
The Author, 825 E. Park Avenue, 
1941. $2. 

“A picture of the life of the 
Negro on the old southern plan- 
tations.” 

—The Publishers’ Weekly, 
April 25, 1942 


Washington is Like That. By W. M. 


Kiplinger. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. $3.50. 

This book fills “a big gap in 
readily available information 
about the multitudinous and en- 
cyclopedic goings on in the only 
large city in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to government... . 
Negroes, who comprise 28 per 
cent of the population, get a chap- 
cere". 

—S. T. Williams in The New 
York Times Book Review, 
May 31, 1942. 


West With the Night. By Beryl 
Markham. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1942. $3. 


Beryl Markham, taken to Af- 
rica by her father when she was 
four years old, writes enchanting- 
ly of her childhood days at Njoro, 
East Africa. She writes philoso- 
phically with a “living sense of 
kinship and brotherhood with 
primitive peoples of Africa; a 
sense of gratitude for the gifts of 
wisdom and simplicity they gave 


her, of fulfillment in the life she 
led... 2” 
—Rose Feld in New York Herald 
Tribune Books, July 5, 1942 


Negroes in Brazil. — Donald Pier- 


son. Chicago: 
Press, 1942. $4.50. 
“The great fact behind Donald 
Pierson’s bright hued, richly docu- 
mented study is that Brazil, with 
all her assorted Negroes and 
mixed-bloods, has no race prob- 
lem.” In the city of Bahia, the 
author examined in microcosm, 
“the whole scope of race contact 
in a city about the size of Seattle 
or Indianapolis, located in a state 
that has been called the ‘Virginia 
of Brazil’.” 
—Arna Bontemps in New York 
Herald Tribune Books, August 
23, 1942 


The University 


Welcum Hinges. By Bernard Robb. 


New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1942. $2.50. 

“The book is an account of the 
life and reflections of ‘Uncle 
Woodson’ who was born a slave 
on the famous plantation “Gay 
Mont,’ near Fredericksburg, Va., 
and whose sayings are beloved in 
Richmond.” 

—Rebecca Y. Williams in New 
York Herald Tribune Books, 
August 23, 1942 


The French in the West Indies. By 


W. Adolphe Roberts. Indiana- 
polis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1942. $3. 

“A complete, accurate, careful- 
ly written presentation in English 
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of French exploits and achieve- 
ments in the West Indies.” The 
author has skillfully threaded a 
course through one of the most 
tortuous periods in American his- 
tory, a period in which both 
whites and blacks turned traitor 
to their own races, a period in 
which a white could become an 
officer of rebél slaves, and a Negro 
could gain general’s rank in the 
French Army.” 
—Captain J. P. Searles in New 
York Herald Tribune Books, 
April 1942 


Georgia: Unfinished State. By Hal 
Steed. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. $3.50. 

“The book’s great attraction is 
in its rambling stream of legend, 
bits of history and backwoods 
anecdote. . . . The legends related 
by the Geechee Negroes of the 
Georgia coast country are partic- 
ularly fascinating.” 

—Vereen Bell in New York 
Herald Tribune Books, 
May 24, 1942. 


Guinea’s Captive Kings. By Wylie 
Sypher. Chapel Hill: North Car- 
olina Press, 1942. $3. 

“In this work the problem un- 
dertaken is primarily the de- 
velopment of British anti-slavery 
thought in the literatyre of the 
Empire. .. . The author performs 
his task by picturing the national 
mind, shown in currents of opin- 
ion as.to the meaning of slavery, 
the nature of the Negro, his posi- 
tion in the economic sphere, the 
rise of the theory of natural 
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rights, the religious impact, the 
humanitarian factor and the role 
of ‘commercialism. The chief 
value of the work lies in the de- 
tailed examination of literary ex- 
pression in legend, verse, drama, 
and fiction.” 

—C. G. Woodson in Journal of 

Negro History, April 1942 


The Disarmament Illusion; the 


Movement for a Limitation of 
Armaments to 1907. By Merze 
Tate. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. $4. 

“This study attempts to pre- 
sent an ‘objective, impartial, com- 


plete and authentic account of 


the movement for the limitation 


399 


of armaments to 1907’. 


—Publishers’ Weekly, July 
viel 942 


The Old South: the Molding of its 


Civilization. By Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, 1942. $3.50. 


“In this book Mr. Wertenbaker 
. . . traces to their beginnings the 
influences which created the pat- 
tern of civilization in our South- 
ern States. It is a pattern definite- 
ly regional. And notwithstanding 
that parts of the South had few 
African slaves—or none—Mr. 
Wertenbaker is right, no doubt, 
in saying that the controlling fac- 
tor in creating the pattern was 


the institution which in the nine-’ 


teenth century had become “pe- 
culiar’ (in this country) to the 
group of States below Mason and 
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Dixon’s Line and the Ohio Riv- 
er.” . 
—H. I. Brock in The New York 


Times Book Review, May 10, 1942 


V. FICTION 


My Lives and How I Lost Them. 
By Christopher Cat and Countee 
Cullen. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. $2. ° 

Another of the collaborations 
of the Negro poet and his cat, the 
first being The Lost Zoo. This 
second volume is done in prose 
and has an appeal for adults as 
well as children. Christopher tells 
how he loses eight and-a-fraction 
of his nine lives. 


Go Down, Moses and Other Stories. 
By William Faulkner. New 
York: Random House, 1942. 
$2.50. 

“. . Each of the seven stories 
between its covers unfolds the 
relationships which have existed 
between blacks and whites in a 
Mississippi gountry-side and 
township, and the time span of 
the stories falls within the dates 
of 1840-1940.” 

—Horace Gregory in New York Times 

Book Review, May 10, 1942 


Island Boy. By Betty Holdridge. 
New York: Holiday House, 1942. 
$2. 

The story of Jacket, who lived 
on an island in the Bahamas, A 
fine picture for children of real 
life in the Bahamas. 


Steppin and Family. By Hope 
Newell. With illustrations by 


Dixie 


Anne M. Peck. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. $2. 


“Here in story and pictures is 
Harlem—neighborly, varied, and 
very much alive. Children of 7 to 
12, especially those who like to 
dance, will find Steppin’s story 
full of fun and interest, and it 
should please Negro children, for 
it treats one of themselves neither 
as comic nor an ignoramus, but 
as a real and likable boy.” 

—Ellen L. Buell in The New York 

Times Book Review, April 12, 1942 


Drivin’ Woman. By Elizabeth Pick- 


ett Chevalier. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. $2.25. 


A forceful, compelling novel of 
post-Civil War times, with the 
principal scene laid in the blue 
grass region of Kentucky, and the 
main theme that of the rise of 
the tobacco industry. Colorful 
Negroes are inexplicably inter- 
woven in this romantic tale. 


Darkies; Negro Stories— 
Mule Tales—Race Relationships. 
By William F. Roberts. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, 1942. $2. 


The Drums of Morning. By Phillip 


Van Doren Stern. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1942. $3. 

“,.. A long, conscientious 
novel of an Abolitionist who dedi- 
cated his entire life to the cause 
of anti-slavery. . . . It gives you, 
within the dimensions of one 
book and the span of one man’s 
career, all those conflicting and 
tragic elements that led to and 
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resolved what was paradoxically : 


the most majestic and the most 
calamitous event in all American 
history.” 
—A. B. Fourtellot in New York 
Herald Tribune Books, August 
9, 1942 


Tap Roots. By James Street. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1942. 
$2.75. 

“The familiar events of the 
Civil War play a relatively small 
part in this novel. Mainly it is 
the story of the Dabneys them- 
selves—and by extension, of 
course, of the anti-slavery South- 
erners they represented so spec- 
tacularly.” : 

—Margaret Wallace in The New 
York Times Book Review, July 
5, 1942 


Dearly Beloved. By Harry Sylvester. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Incorporated, 1942. $2.50. 


“This first novel is a sociologi- 
cal study of a Maryland communi- 
ty in which the Catholic Church 
and the Jesuits have been dom- 
inant for three hundred years. A 
young Catholic layman from the 
North attempts to establish a 
cooperative which ‘will include 
the Negroes, and thereby comes 
in conflict with Southern race 
consciousness.” 

—Book Review Digest, April 1942 


VI. RELIGION 


A Century of Missions of the Afni- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1840-1940. By L. L. Berry. New 
York: Missionary Department, 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1942. $2. 
With a foreward by Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley, and an introduction 
by Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., this 
volume is divided into three 
parts: Early Period of Missions, 
Contemporary Work, and Pres- 
ent Trends in Missions. Illus- 
trated. 


Negro American: a Mission Investi- 
gation. Third Edition. By John 
Thomas Gillard. Cincinnati: 
Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, Crusade Castle, Shattuc 
Avenue, 1942. (Paladin Series) 
$.75. | 

A Tribute to the Negro Preacher 
and Other Sermons and Address- 
es. By Charles S. Spivey. Wilber- 
force, Ohio: The Author, 1942. 
$1.25. 

Following the suggestion of 
the Bishops at whose conferences 
these sermons and addresses were 
delivered, the author, Dean of 
Payne Theological Seminary, 
Wilberforce University, has con- 
tributed this volume to the liter- 
ature of the church. The subjects 
expounded include the Negro 
preacher, the Negro college, 
youth, the church, service and 
prayer. 


Book Reviews 


Howard University, The Cap- 
stone of Negro Education. A His- 
tory: 1867-1940. By Walter A. Dy- 
son. Washington, D. C.: The Grad- 
uate School, Howard University, 
-1941. Pp. xiv, 553- $4. 

The story of the founding and de- 
velopment of Howard University by 
Walter A. Dyson offers much of 
value to those who would study the 
movement for higher education for 
Negroes following the Civil War. 
This volume explains the flowering 
of sentiment for the amelioration of 
ignorance among the freedmen. 
Likewise it interprets the efforts of 
a considerable group of those who 
had participated in the social and 
military conflict of the period to pre- 
pare for and ultimately to accomplish 
the actual integration of the ex- 
slaves into the general stream of 
American life. One is impressed by 
the fact that in the beginning a ma- 
jority of the members of the govern- 
ing board and faculty were ex-sol- 
diers, and that many of the prob- 
lems connected with the organiza- 
tion, administration, and develop- 
ment of the institution may be 
traced to military influence. 


Of much interest also is the 
author’s discussion of the participa- 
tion of the faculty in the board of 
trustees, the quarter-century rule of 
the deans, the contributions of the 
thirteen presidents, two vice-presi- 
dents, and eleven acting-presidents 
toward the growth of the institution, 
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and the solution of the financial 
problems of the school through gifts 
and congresional appropriations. 
Moreover, the value the book for 
students of education is enhanced 
by a delineation of the struggles of 
the faculty to decide upon suitable 
objectives for the institution and the 
efforts of that body to select and 
implement proper academic and pro- 
fesional offerings to cary them out. 
Other values of the book grow out 
of the fact that it is well documented 
and contains a bibliography which 
will be of use to students of educa- 
tion. 


If this history of Howard Univer- 
sity has a fault it is in the fact that 
the author in a few places has per- 
mitted details to crowd out the main 
actors and events, and has failed to 
consider the fact that in historical 
narrative many data painstakingly 
gathered may have to be discarded 
in order to achieve condensation and 
concentration. Despite the over em- 
phasis on detail the general reader 
as well as the educator may profit 
by reading this volume. 


F. A. McGinnis 


Professor of Education 
Wilberforce University. 


When People Meet: A Study in 
Race and Culture Contacts. Progres- 
sive Education Association Commit- 
tee on Workshops. Edited by Alain 
Locke and B. J. Stern. New York: 
The Progressive Education Associa- 
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tion, 221 W. 57th Street, 1942. $3.50 ° 


When Peoples Meet is a veritable 
storehouse of well-winnowed mater- 
ial presenting authentic thought on 
the cultural effects of human rela- 
tionships. A survey of “Who’s Who” 
among its contributors assures the 
reader of the scientific basis of the 
expresed views in this anthology of 
racial and cultural contacts. The edi- 
tors have browsed widely and culled 
wisely in their choice of materials. 
Pointed extracts from the writings 
of some seventy-five authors in the 
fields of biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences emphasizing or il- 
luminating many contemporary so- 
cial problems, are interwoven into 
a coherent warp upon the woof of 
an implicit democratic philosophy. 
In the words of the editors: “The 
primary objective of this study is to 
coordinate the specialized and 
authoritative literature of the var- 
ious pertinent social science disci- 
plines through a generalized and 
synthetic frame of reference in order 
to illuminate the effects of the con- 
tacts of peoples and cultures; and to 
clarify situations growing out of the 
interrelationships between dominant 
and minority groups.” 

The book has five main divisions. 
Effectively these large divisions or 
thought-wholes are broken down in- 
to subordinate phases under which 
about one hundred specific points of 
view are respectively subsumed. 
Considerations within these subor- 
dinate phases are inclusive of typical 
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areas that contribute to a world view 
of racial and cultural contacts. Race, 
caste, and creed, dominance and sub- 
mergence; conquest and imperial- 
ism; majorities and minorities are 
keywords indicative of the organi- 
zation of the selected extracts. The 
scheme of organization follows: 
Part one traces briefly patterns of 
culture as they contact, expand, and 
evolve into civilization. Part two 
deals with the varieties of culture 
in conflict, emphasizing economic, 
political, religious, and social prob- 
lems of group life which breed dom- 
inance and submergence. Part three 
presents the ways of dominant peo 
ples indicating “the techniques of 
dominance” with their underlying 
fallacies. Part four presents “the pre- 
dicaments of minorities” and “the 
tactics of survival” resorted to by 
submerged peoples. Part five dis- 
cusses the contemporary social scene, 
setting over against present day im- 
perialism the reactions of minorities 
in America and Europe. 

To the students of the social 
sciences, as well as the layman seek- 
ing cultural lift of horizon, this an- 
thology of the effects of contacts of 
peoples should prove invaluable. A 
debt of gratitude is due Alain Locke, 
who conceived the project, and his 
co-editor, who assisted in bringing 
the projects to completion. 

Anne O. H. Witiiamson 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EpucATION 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
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